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REVIEWS. 

Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a diary 
kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty-five years' official and 
private intercourse with the great Chancellor. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. — 2 vols., xvi, 504, 583 pp. 

The use of the word " history " in this title is almost as misleading 
as that of the word " secret." The interest of the author is alto- 
gether in himself and in the notoriety to be gained by associating his 
own name with that of a great historical figure. We are indebted to 
him for a single important historical paper, and one only — the text 
of Bismarck's resignation. An accompanying memorial, which would 
probably be of much greater value, is not given. There is, moreover, 
no other " secret " page of Bismarck's history, personal or public, 
amid all the eleven hundred and three now given to the public. No 
doubt the diarist has in his possession historical papers of value 
which in due time will see the light, and for this prospect the historian 
may be grateful. 

Many important facts, however, are either referred to or retold 
with new side-lights and commentaries of interest. We already knew 
that the King of Prussia was restrained from attending the Congress 
of Princes in 1863 with the utmost difficulty, that his heir was fiercely 
impatient with the policy pursued antecedent to 1866 and that the 
king showed great reluctance in assenting to the Italian alliance 
against Austria. We read again how Bismarck secured moderation 
in Prussian councils after Sadowa, how he set a snare for France in 
the matter of the Spanish throne, how the Ems telegram was 
"abridged," how he persisted in the bombardment of Paris against 
the opposition created by certain great ladies, how he intrigued 
against the Empress Augusta and the Crown Princess, how he 
regarded the Battenberg marriage as an attempt to win Russian 
influence for England, how finally he was forced to resign — these well- 
known tales are told again with freshness and vigor. For the general 
reader they are seasoned with the stock Bismarck anecdotes, and to 
those unfamiliar with the literature of the subject they will therefore 
prove entertaining. 

But the unwary must be forewarned. In the first place, the " twenty- 
five years' confidential intercourse " is a euphemism for an intercourse 
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between master and man of about eighteen months sprinkled at in- 
tervals over twenty-five years. Then there is an entire absence of 
critical accuracy, no reference to other authors, no effort to give cor- 
rect dates or to place facts in a true light, not a word about the easy 
indifference to causes or sequence which characterized Bismarck's 
fluent and gossipy talk. Finally, the man Bismarck is seen through 
eyes incapable of estimating his true proportions. A pygmy on a 
hilltop is a pygmy still ; or, to change the metaphor, Bismarck plus 
Busch equals less than Bismarck. Of this the author is himself 
uneasily conscious, and the plea of his introduction serves only to 
heighten his offense. In the statesman of these pages we are shown 
a ruthless, unscrupulous, malevolent wire-puller — and we are told 
that this is the man who made the German Empire ! But we get only 
an obscured glimpse of the statesman who had studied the system of 
Frederick the Great and perpetuated it ; we have no outline of the 
man's principles, of his faith, of his powers, thrown up against the 
background of the evil world, the court intrigue, the stunted social 
and political development with which he had to deal. We have a 
chronicle of his petulance when overworked and misunderstood, of 
his feeding and drinking, of his despair at the problem presented 
when thousands and thousands of the enemy were captured instead 
of being killed, of the spite he showed against Beaconsfield as a 
"Semitic adviser" and against "Professor" Gladstone as a stupid 
blunderer, and of much more stuff of the same kind. But we learn 
very little of the dignified appreciation for true worth in which Bis- 
marck's conversation with his peers is known to have abounded. 

Some qualities of the true Bismarck can, however, be read either 
between the lines or in documents which are printed for the first 
time. There is to be found a complete vindication of the Emperor 
Frederick II and his Empress. The chancellor's true estimate turns 
out to have been that the second emperor of Germany was a man of 
iron will, of independence and judgment — that he was a good soldier 
and gave promise of being a wise ruler. The Empress Victoria, 
though Bismarck's foe, is represented as one worthy of his steel. It 
appears, likewise, that it was with a desire to thwart her anglicizing 
influence, and not for the purpose of estranging father and son, that 
Bismarck persisted in giving the " drill-sergeants' education," tradi- 
tional among the Hohenzollerns, to the present emperor. It is shown, 
too, that, while Bismarck was often disrespectful in his remarks about 
royalty and contemptuous in his appreciation of the German princes, 
he knew a man, even when decorated with tinsel, and truly esteemed 
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his master, while giving just value to certain princelets. The picture 
of court flunkyism in Berlin and of Bismarck's decline, when once it 
was clear that William II intended to be his own premier, is what 
has been suspected but not hitherto so bluntly stated. 

It is disappointing that we get no new light on the causes of the 
war of 1870, on the details of 1890 when the rupture between emperor 
and chancellor occurred, or on the nature of the relations between 
Russia and the Dreibund. 

Briefly, the matter of historical value (not all new, as has been 
said) which is given in this chaotic mass may be catalogued under 
three heads: the light thrown on Bismarck's relations with the first 
emperor ; the reasons why the chancellor's influence waned when 
William II ascended the throne; and a few state papers, many 
inspired articles for the venal Spanish, French and German journals, 
and some remarkable letters rescued from oblivion. As a specimen 
of valuable papers we may note a letter from the Crown Prince in 1863 
with Bismarck's notes, the articles printed in Spanish and French 
journals antecedent to 1870, and the correspondence of 1879 relating 
to the alliance with Austria. 

There is much of genuine biographical interest: for example, 
Bismarck's " weakness " for Americans, his inability to appreciate 
much of Goethe, his literary opportunities and the like. But the 
reader must not think of Busch as a Boswell. He never interacts 
for a moment on his employer, and he has no apprehension of the 
minor traits or tricks in speech or manner which really delineate the 
man. It is even dubious whether Busch is in any degree the Procc- 
pius of the German wars. Of this we cannot be sure until the 
appearance of the Bismarck memoirs, now in the press. 

William M. Sloane. 

Township and Borough. By Frederick William Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Cambridge. The University Press, 1898. — 
ix, 220 pp. 

In the October term of 1897 Professor Maitland delivered at the 
University of Oxford a series of six lectures, which are here published 
under a title that conceals rather than suggests the actual purpose 
and interest of the author. Although the lectures deal with the 
origin of the borough and the influences that differentiated it from 
the vill, they are in reality mainly concerned with two special ques- 



